








AMERICAN ARMY EPAULETTES 1814-1872' 


by Mendel L. Peterson 


The War of the Revolution had seen the epaulette 
established as an item of military dress in the Conti- 
nental Army for both officers and enlisted men, and this 
-omprehensive system of rank designation by epaulettes 
was carried over into the post-Revolutionary army. 


The later regulations from 1799 to 1814 with slight 
variations carried on this system, and in general in 1814 
the distinctions were as follows: 


General Officers: 
Major Generals: A gold epaulette on each shoulder; 
on the gold ground of each strap, two silvered stars. 
Brigadier Generals: A gold epaulette on each shoul- 
der, on each strap, one star. 


Field Officers: 
Colonels: Two epaulettes. 
Le. Colonels: The same. 
Majors: The same. 


Company Officers: 
Captains: One epaulette, worn on the right shoulder. 
Lieutenants: One epaulette, worn on the left shoulder. 


Non-commissioned Officers: 
Sergeants: Two epaulettes, worsted or silk. 
Corporals: One epaulette, on the right shoulder, 
worsted or silk. 


The colors and materials of the epaulettes of the differ- 
ent arms varied, gold epaulettes being worn by officers 
of the general staff, artillery, light artillery, and rifles, 
and yellow silk or worsted by the non-commissioned 
officers. The officers of the infantry and dragoons wore 
silver, the non-commissioned officers white silk or 
worsted.” 

Between 1814 and 1832 no changes in regulations 


were recorded for the epaulettes of general officers and 
those serving on the general staff, and in only one in- 





'Photographs from the Smithsonian Institution. All specimens 
described are in the collections of the United States National 
Museum. 

2The regulations and general orders on which this article is 
based are in the War Records Division, National Archives, 
Library of Congress, and War College Library. Many, but 
by no means all of them have also been printed in U. S. 
Army, Quartermaster General, Uniforms of the Army of 
the United States. 1774-1899, [the Ogden plates], Washing- 
ton, 1890. 


stance did the regulations for those of field officers vary. 
But with the issuance of the new regulations in March 
1816, the first change in the uniform was recorded, 
which was later to occasion major redesignations in the 
insignia of rank for the company and non-commissioned 
officers. This change was the order making compulsory 
the wearing of wings instead of epaulettes by the light 
artillery regiment and the permission for the light in- 
fantry companies of the infantry regiments to do like- 
wise if they so desired. 


The complete redesignation of insignia of rank for 
company and non-commissioned officers was finally set 
down in the regulations of 2 March, 1821. For the 
next decade they wore coatees with wings of gold lace 
or yellow worsted for the artillery and of silver and 
white worsted for the infantry, their rank being desig- 
nated by a series of chevrons worn on the arms. Com- 
pany officers, however, when they served as aides-de- 
camp were allowed to wear the staff uniform and epau- 
lettes as formerly, and all company officers when off 
duty were still allowed to wear a coat like the field 
officers of their respective arms with epaulettes accord- 
ing to grade. In addition, the 1821 regulations bring 
the first known information on the epaulette of the 
Engineer officers, the epaulettes being of gold and other- 
wise regulated as were those of the other general staff 
officers of equivalent rank. 


Article 65 of the Army Regulations of 1825 con- 
tinued the system of 1821 for officers and in addition 
provided for wings for the Paymaster-General and Pay- 


masters. 


The Regulations of 1832 provided for three stars to 
ginning of a new system of rank designation by epau- 
lette. Wings which had been worn by company officers 
on duty and enlisted men since 1821 were discarded. 
The wearing of only one epaulette by company officers 
was abolished, specific provision being made that “all 
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officers having military rank |were| to wear one epau- 
lette Om each shoulder.” Different size bullions for dif- 
ferent ranks were adopted, and this provision, with 
slight modification, stood until the abolition of the epau- 
lette for field and company officers in 1872. The size 
of the bullions of the generals’ epaulette were not speci- 
fied, but it is presumed that they were intended to be 
Y2 an inch or larger in diameter and 314 inches or 
longer in length since this size was designated for field 
officers. Captains were to wear bullions “smaller than 
that of a Major's and two and a half inches deep.” 
Lieutenants were to wear bullions “smaller” than those 
of a Captain. The spread eagle was adopted for Col- 
onels to be worn on the strap with the regimental 
number in the crescent (if the officer was assigned to 
a regiment). 

The system of 1832 also included more specific in- 
structions regarding the construction of the epaulette, 
solid metal crescents were prescribed, and boxes or the 





conventional pad under the crescents were permitted. 
The box was a solid skirt which extended downward 
from the crescent behind the bullions and was probably 
of European origin since then, as now, France and Eng- 
land were centers of epaulette manufacture. Two pair 
of epaulettes with full boxes which belonged to Alex- 
ander Macomb the Commander of the Army 1828-1841 
are in the collections of the National Museum (Plate A, 
Nos. 1 and 2 and Plate F, No. 2). General Macomb 
evidently had a preference for this type of epaulette, and 
it is possible that this personal preference led to the 
specific provision for “boxed” epaulettes in the Regu- 


lations of 1832. 


Majors were to wear epaulettes of gold and silver 
lace. Majors of infantry, gold straps with silver bul- 
lions and those of other arms were to wear silver straps 
with gold bullions. In all cases the bullion was to match 


the color of the button. 





(Plate A, No. 1 and Plate F, No. 2) 

Period of 1828-1841 

Major General Commanding the Army 

Dimensions 

Length: 8 inches. Width: Strap 3% inches; Crescent, 514 
inches. 

Bullions: Length, 3% inches; Diameter, 7/16 inch. Box, 314 
inches deep. 

Construction 

Strap: Elaborate floral embroidery in gilt metallic thread and 
sequins on black woolen clei. Three embroidered eight- 
pointed stars in silver thread. Foundation of metal plate, 
red leather lining. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal edged with twist-4 gilt wire and 
elaborate cable of gilt metallic thread, padded on the 
underside with wool in crimson silk. Box of Bristol board 
lined with pleated red silk piped with crimson velvet. 

Bullions: Single row only, double twisted flat gilt wire “dead 
and bright” wire alternating. Bullions are solidly secured 
to the box which extends downward for their full length. 

Button: Gilt, 15 mm, crossed sword and Field Marshal's baton 
in laurel wreath. 

Secured to the coat by a flat brass hook under the button 
and two tie strings through brass loops at each end of the under- 
side of the strap. Labeled “Salter, Widdowson and Tate Jew- 
ellers to H.R.H. Duke of Sussex 73 Strand Goldsmiths, Sword 
Cutlers and Lacemen.” 

Worn by General Alexander Macomb when Commander 
of the Army, 1828-1841. 


(Plate A, No. 2) 

Period of 1828-1841 

Dimensions 

Length: 74g inches. Width: Strap, 2% inches; Crescent, 54g 
inches. 

Bullions: Length, 34% inches; Diameter, % inch. Box 3 inches 
deep. 

Construction 

Strap: Fimely woven gilt lace in corded pattern edged with 
metallic thread cable embroidery. Metal plate foundation 
lined with red velvet. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal edged with twisted gilt wire and 
chain braided metallic thread, padded on the underside 
with wool in red silk. Box of Bristol board lined with 
pleated red silk piped with red velvet. 


Bullions: Flat gile wire, double twisted. A single row only, 
rigidly secured to the box. 
Secured to the coat by tie strings passing through four 
brass loops on the underside of the strap, two at either end. 
Worn by Generai Alexander Macomb when Commander 


of the Army, 1828-1841. 


(Plate A, No. 3) 

Lieutenont, 1832-1847 

Dimensions 

Length: 7 inches. Width: Strap, 234 inches; Crescent, 4 
inches. 

Bullions: Length 3 inches; Diameter 3/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord pattern edged with cable em- 
broidery in gilt metallic thread. Foundation of flat tinned 
plate, buckram and Bristol board. Lined with yellow silk. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, narrow form, trimmed with double 
twisted cord of metallic yarn. Padded beneath with wool 
in yellow silk. Crescent shaped pad of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 
Secured to the coat by tie strings. 


(Plate A, No. 4) 

Captain of Dragoons 1841-1847 

Dimensions 

Length: 714 inches. Width: Strap, 3 inches; Crescent, 544 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 2% inches; diameter 5/16 inch. 
Middle, length 2% inches; diameter 5/16 inch. Inner, 
length 214 inches; diameter 3/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord design edged with cable of gilt 
thread embroidery, dead and bright. Foundation of flat 
tinned plate and Bristol board lined with yellow silk. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, narrow form, edged with twisted 
gilt wire, padded beneath with wool in yellow silk. Cres- 
cent shaped pad of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Secured to the coat by a flat brass hook under the button 
end of the strap and a strap over the epaulette just inside the 
crescent. 

Worn by Captain Seth B. Thornton, 2nd Dragoons, U. S. 
Army, when killed near the San Antonio Valley, Mexico, Au- 
gust 18, 1847. 
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For officers other than majors the epaulettes were 
to be of either gold or silver lace, silver for Infantry 
officers and gold for officers of all other branches. Regi- 
mental officers were to wear the number of their regi- 
ment within the crescent. The numbers were to be 
silver where the strap was gold, and gold where the strap 
was silver. 


The Regulations of 1832 provided for three stars to 
be worn by the Major General Commanding the Army. 
The stars of the Generals’ epaulettes were to all be | 
inch across. The straps of all officers below general 
rank were to be of “plain lace.” Construction of the 
straps of Generals’ epaulettes was not mentioned, but 
one pair belonging to General Macomb are elaborately 
embroidered in the manner of those dating from the 
period of the War of 1812 (Plate A, No. 1). 

Epaulettes for enlisted men were revived by the Regu- 
lations of 1832, and the wings which had been worn 
since 1816 were abolished. The system was as follows: 





Set. Major — “the epaulettes to be the same pat- 
tern as that of the subalterns excepting 
that fringe of gold will be substituted 


for bullion. .. . 


Quartermaster 
Sergeant — Same 
Chief Musician — Same 
Sergeant — “two worsted epaulettes correspond- 
ing in pattern with those of a captain.” 
Corporal — ‘two epaulettes of the pattern for the 


subalterns of the same materials as those 
of the sergeant.” 

Privates — The epaulette strap of the Corporals but 
without fringe. 


Non-coms and privates of the Infantry were to wear 
epaulettes according to the same system but of white 
worsted rather than the yellow of the artillery. 

The next year General Order No. 38 dated in May 
provided for epaulettes for the officers of the regiment 
of Dragoons (1st Cavalry) which was raised under the 
Act of March 2, 1833. The plan of rank of 1832 was 
followed, but regimental numbers were not worn. All 
enlisted men of the new regiment were to wear “brass 
shoulder knots” (scales). 





(Plete B, No. 1) 

Lieutenont of Artillery 1832-1852 

Dimensions 

Length 7% inches. Width: Strap, 234 inches; Crescent, 5! 
inches. 


Bullions: Length 3 !4 inches; diameter Vg inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord design edged with gilt thread 
cable embroidery. Foundation of flat tinned plate lined 
with yellow silk. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, narrow form, edged with double 
twisted gilt flat gilt wire, dead and bright. Padded be- 
— with wool crescent shaped pad of wool in yellow 
silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Button: Artillery, 14 mm, uninscribed. 

Secured to coat by tie strings at crescent and button. 


(Plate B, No. 2, Plate F, No. 3) 

Lieutenont 2nd Infantry 1851-1865 

Dimensions 

Length: 74 inches. Width: Strap, 27% inches; Crescent, 5 
inches. 

Bullions: Length, 3 inches; diameter 3/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of brokn cord pattern edged with embroidered 
gile thread cable “dead and bright,” foundation of flat 
tinned plate and Bristo) board, lined with yellow silk. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, wide molded form, edged with two 
courses of twisted gilt wire. Gold numeral 1% inches 
high on blue velveteen field 1 3/16 inches diameter 
edged with gilt thread embroidered cable, “dead and 
bright” padded beneath with wool, crescent shaped pad 
of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Button: Infantry, gilt, 15 mm, inscribed “Robinson's Extra.” 

Secured to the coat with black silk tie strings. 

This is a transition form showing the older wide flat un- 
molded strap in combination with the molded crescent which 
began to replace the narrow form in the early 1840's. This 
epaulette was probably manufactured in the 1840's and modi- 
fied to the 1851 regulations with the addition of the numeral 
and Infantry button of gold. 

(Pilate B, No. 3, Plate F, No. 1) 
Captain 2nd Infantry 1840-1851 


Dimenstons 


Length: 714 inches. Width: Strap, 254 inches; Crescent, 5 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 3 inches, diameter 5/16 inches; Inner, 
length 23% inches, diameter 3/16 inches. Box: 1'4 
inches deep. 

Construction 

Strap: Fine silver lace of broken cord pattern edged with twisted 
silver wire and embroidered cable of silver thread, “dead 
and bright.” Foundation is of formed tinned plate, in- 
nerlining of buckram, lining of red leather. 

Crescent: Solid silver or silver plate edged with twisted silver 
wire. Within the crescent is the numeral “2” embroid- 
ered in gilt thread, padded with wool, half box, lined 
with flesh colored velvet. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat silver wire. 

Button: Silver, General Service 15 mm. uninscribed. 

Secured to the coat by hook under the button and tie 
strings through two brass eyelets on the strap by the crescent 
padding. 

This is an early example of the formed strap and crescent. 


(Plate B, No. 4) 

Captain 3rd Artillery 1848-1850 

Dimensions 

Length: 72 inches. Width: Strap, 2% inches; Crescent, 54 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 3 inches, diameter 5/16 inch; Middle, 
length 2% inches, diameter '4 inch; Inner, length 214 
inches, diameter 3/16 inch. 

Box: 14% inches deep. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord pattern edged with twisted gilt 
wire and embroidered cable of gilt wire, “dead and bright.” 
Foundation of formed metal plate, lined with red leather. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal wide formed type edged with twisted 
gilt wire and cable twisted gilt metallic thread numeral 
“3” within the crescent embroidered in silver thread, 
1 3/16 inches high. The crescent is hinged to the strap 
for flexibility. 

Bullions: Flat gilt wire double twisted, secured at ends. 

Button: Artillery, gilt, 14 mm. 

Secured to the coat by a brass slide fastener fitting over 
lugs on the coat shoulder. Slide is inscribed “Horstmann 
Sons and Drucker, New York.” 

Worn by William T. Sherman while Brevet Captain, 

1848-1850. 
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In 1834 details of the plan of 1832 were made more 
specific. The bullions of the captains’ epaulettes were 
to be 4% inch in diameter, those of a lieutenant were to 
be 4 of an inch. The stars of the Commanding Gen- 
eral’s epaulettes were to be 14%, 144, and 14 inches 
across. The order of the stars was not prescribed at 
this time, but the epaulettes of General Macomb have 
the largest in the crescent and the smallest at the end 
of the strap (Plate A, No. 1). “Worsted bullion” was 
specified for the Sergeant Majors where the word “gold” 
had been used in the Regulations of 1832. In all other 
respects the Regulations of 1834 were a repetition of 
those of 1832. 


The Regulations of 1835 continued the plan of 1834 
but provided for Ordnance Sergeants to wear the same 
epaulettes as the Artillery Sergeant, the Ordnance De- 
partment having again attained independence from the 
Artillery Corps by an Act of April 5, 1832. 

On July 5, 1838, an independent Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers was created by Act of Congress. 
To provide for officers of this corps, the Uniform Regu- 
lations of 1839 prescribed an insignia to be worn on 
the epaulette—"“within the crescent, which will be solid 
and bright, a shield embroidered in gold, and below it 
the letters T.E. in old English characters the letters to 
be of silver for all grades, except the majors who will 





(Pilate C, No. 1, Plate F, No. 4) 

Captain 4th Infantry 1852-1872 

Dimensions 

Length: 734 inches. Width: Strap, 234 inches; Crescent. 5% 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer length 314 inches, diameter Ye inch; Middle, 
length 234 inches, diameter Yg inch; Inner, length 24 
inches, diameter Vg inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of cord pattern, alternating wide and narrow 
cords, edged with embroidered cable of gilt thread and 
twisted gilt wire. Foundation of formed tinned lined 
plate with red leather. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, wide formed type edged with twisted 
gilt wire and trimmed on the outer side with a heavy em- 
broidered gilt thread cable. Within the crescent the 
numeral ‘4 embroidered in gilt thread % inch high on 
blue velvet field 114 inches in diameter, edged with an 
embroidered cable of silver metallic thread, “dead and 
bright’” and twisted silver wire. The underside of the 
crescent is lined with red velveteen and a pad of red 
velveteen and wool rides on the end of the strap which 
is hinged to the crescent (Plate F, No. 4). 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Button: General Service gilt 13 mm. 

Secured to the coat wth a brass slide fastener which is 
fitted over a lug on the coat shoulder and a brass hook which 
was held by a loop on the shoulder near the collar. 

These epaulettes are those of a lieutenant (1% inch bul- 
lions) and are non regulation with the captains bars which 
were added Jater. 


(Plate C, No. 2) 
Captain Massachusetts Volunteers, Civil War Period 


Dimensions 

Length: 74 inches. Width: Strap, 3 inches; Crescent, 5 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 2'4 inches, diameter 5/16 inch; Inner, 
length 24 inches, diameter \4 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord pattern edged with gilt thread 
embroidered cable, “dead and bright,” foundation of flat 
tinned piate and Bristol board, lined with yellow silk. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, early narrow form, edged with 
twisted gilt wire, padded beneath with wool, crescent 
shaped pad of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Button: Gilt, Massachusetts Volunteers, 14 mm, _ inscribed 

“Robinsons Makers.” 

Secured to the coat by tie strings. Worn during the 
Civil War by Captain Thomas B. Griffitth, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. 

This is an early form probably made in the middle or 
early 1840's, the bars being added later. 


(Plate C, No. 3, Plate F, No. 5) 

Lt. Colonel 3rd Infantry 1869-1872 

Length: 73%@ inches. Width: Strap, 2% inches; Crescent, 5 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 3 inches; diameter ¥% inch; Middle, 
length 234 inches; diameter 5/16 inch; Inner, length 22 
inches; diameter 3/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Gilt lace of broken cord pattern edged with an em- 
broidered cable of gilt metallic thread, “dead and bright” 
and twisted gilt wire. Foundation of formed tinned plate 
lined with yellow leather. On the strap an embroidered 
leaf of silver thread 1% inches long. 

Crescent: Solid gilt metal, wide formed type trimmed with 
two courses of twisted gilt thread and a heavy embroidered 
cable of gilt thread. Within the crescent the numeral “3” 
embroidered in gilt thread 7% inch high on a blue velvet 
field 114 inches diameter, edged with an embroidered 
cable of silver thread and twisted silver wire. Crescent 
is padded beneath with wool in yellow silk, crescent 
shaped pad of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire. 

Button: Gilt ecneral service 14 mm inscribed “Horstmann 
Brothers and Allen” on the back. 

Secured to the coat by an open brass strap and a clip 
fastening to the button. 

This is an interesting example of a late epaulette retaining 
the early type pad which had by this time been largely re- 
placed by the half box. 

Worn by John R. Brook when Lt. Colonei, 3rd Infantry. 


(Plate C, No. 4) 

Major General, 1861-1865 

Dimensions 

Length: 8 inches. Width: Strap, 24% inches; Crescent 51% 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer, length 344 inches; diameter 4 inch; Inner, 
length 314 inches; diameter 44 inch. Box: 1% inches 
deep. 

Comstruction 

Strap: Gilt lace of cord pattern, wide and narrow cords alter- 
nating, edged with an embroidered cable of “dead and 
bright” metallic thread and twisted gilt wire. Foundation 
of formed tinned plate lined with red leather. 

Crescent: Solid gilt of the wide formed type trimmed with two 
courses of twisted gilt wire and a heavy embroidered cable 
of gilt thread, padded beneath with wool in red velveteen. 
Two embroidered silver stars 14g and 1 inch across. 
The box is lined with red velveteen. 

Bullions: Double twisted flat gilt wire ‘dead and bright’. 

Button: Gilt general service 14 mm. 

Secured to the coat by open brass strap and clip fastening 
to the button. Strap is inscribed “Horstmann Brothers & Allen, 
New York.” 

Worn by Major General George B. McClellan, 1861-1865. 
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wear yellow letters to form the contrast with their epau- 
lette straps of silver lace. The spread eagle, of silver, 
to be worn by the Colonel only, is to be placed upon 
the epaulette strap above the shield.” The Regulations 
of 1834 were unchanged in other respects by the Regu- 
lations of 1839. 

Evidently the Corps of Engineers felt that they should 
also have a distinguishing insignia on their epaulettes, 
for seven and a half months after the adoption of the 
Topographical Engineer insignia, General Order 7 dated 
February 18, 1840 prescribed for officers of the Corps 
of Engineers “a turreted castle of silver” to be worn 
within the crescents of the epaulettes. In the latter 
part of the same year medical officers attained the right 
to wear epaulettes, and General Order 45 dated Octo- 
ber 3, 1840 prescribed them as follows: 

“Gold, with solid bright crescent. The bullion of 
the Surgeon General will be half an inch in diameter, 
and three and a half inches long; that of the surgeons, 
half an inch in diameter and three inches long; that of 
assistant surgeons over five years one-fourth inch diam- 





eter and two and a half inches long; and of assistant 
surgeons under five years one-eighth inch diameter and 
two and a half inches long. Within the crescent, a 
laurel wreath embroidered in gold and the letters M.S. 
in old English characters within the wreath. The straps 
to be gold lace for all grades except the surgeons which 
will be silver lace, the letters to be silver where the lace 
is gold, and gold where the lace is silver. A spread 
eagle of solid silver metal, to be worn by the Surgeon 
General only, is to be placed upon the epaulette strap 
above the wreath.” 

Officers of the Pay Department soon joined the parade, 
and in the Regulations of 1841 epaulettes with the same 
device as that of the medical officers but with letters 
“P.D.” in old English characters were prescribed. The 
epaulettes of the Paymaster General were of the same 
basic design as those of the Surgeon General, and those 
of the Paymasters corresponded to those of the Surgeons. 

In 1846, by General Order 18 dated June 4, epaulettes 
were prescribed for “engineer soldiers” which, as their 
designation implies, were enlisted men attached to the 





(Plate D, No. 1, Plate E, No. 4) 

Sergeant of Artillery Regulation 1832-1851 

Dimer sions 

Length: 714 inches. Width: Strap, 2'4 inches; Crescent, 414 
inches. 

Fringe: Outer, length 3 inches; diameter % inch; Inner, 
length 23% inches; diameter '%4 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Yellow worsted, coarse twill weave, foundation of flat 
tinned plate and Bristol board, lined with yellow glazed 
cotton cloth. 

Crescent: Solid brass edged with cord of yellow worsted, padded 
beneath with wool. Inscribed “W. H. Horstmann and 
Son, Philadelphia.’ 

Fringe: Yellow worsted, two rows, double twisted, ends secured 
with cord. 

Fastened to the coat with a button on the shoulder and 

a strap over the epaulette just inside the crescent. 

The size of the fringe of this epaulette (%@ inch) is not 

in strict accordance with the Regulations in effect 1832-1851 

which prescribed fringe the same size as the bullions of the 

captain's epaulette (4 inch) but the solid crescent is a rather 
definite indication that it does belong to this period. The 
firm of W. H. Horstmann and Son was active 1843-1859. This 

epaulette must therefore date between the years 1843 and 1851. 

(Plate D, No. 2) 

Sergeant of Infantry Regulation 1832-1851 

Dimensions 

Length: 67% inches. Width: Strap, 2% inches; Crescent, 444 
inches. 

Fringe: Outer, length 3 inches; diameter 44 inch; Middle, 
length 3 inches; diameter 4 inch; Inner, length 234 
inches; diameter 4 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: White worsted, coarse twill weave, foundation of flat 
tinned plate and Bristol board, lined with white muslin, 
burton hole and selvedge woven into strap. 

Crescent: Two white worsted double twisted cords outer 7/16 
inch in diameter, inner 4 inch in diameter, padded be- 
neath with wool in white muslin. 

Fringe: White worsted double twisted cords, originally secured 
at lower ends by a cord passing through the loops in the 
ends of the fringe. 


Secured to the coat by a button on the coat shoulder and 
a white worsted strap over the epauierte just inside the crescent. 
Inscribed on crescent padding “W. H. Horstmann .. .” 

Probably manufactured between 1845 and 1851. 


(Plate D, No. 3, Plate E, No. 2) 

Sergeant of Artillery Regulation 1851-1854 

Dimensions 

Length: 7 inches. Width: Strap, 24 inches; Crescent 414 
inches. 

Fringe: Outer, length 3 inches; diameter 4% inch; Middle, 
length 234 inches; diameter 4 inch; Inner, length 24 
inches; diameter 4 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Red worsted in coarse twill weave with selvedge, foun- 
dation of flat tinned plate and Bristol board, lined with 
red glazed cotton cloth. 

Crescent: Two double twisted cords of red worsted, the outer 
4 inch in diameter, the inner 5/16 inch in diameter, 
padded beneath with wool in glazed red cotton cloth. 

Fringe: Red worsted, double twisted, secured at the lower ends 
by a cord passing through the loops of the fringe. 

Button: Brass Artillery 15 mm inscribed ‘Scoville and Co. 
Extra.” 

Secured to the coat by a flat brass hook under the button 
and a strap over the epaulette just inside the crescent. 


(Plate D, No. 4) 

Corporal, Private and Musician of 
Artillery Regulation 1851-1854 

Dimensions 

Length: 7 inches. Width: Strap, 24% inches; Crescent, 44 
inches. 

Fringe: Length 3 inches, diameter 3/32 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Red worsted of coarse twill weave, with selvedge, foun- 
dation flat tinned plate lined with crimson cotton cloth. 

Crescent: Two double twisted red worsted cords, outer 4 
inch in diameter, inner 5/16 inch in diameter, padded 
beneath with wool. 

Fringe: Red worsted, double twisted, ends free. 
Secured to the coat hook under the button and a strap 

over the epaulette just inside the crescent. 
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Corps of Engineers. The system in effect for enlisted 
men of the other branches was followed. Sergeants 
were to wear two yellow worsted epaulettes “corre- 
sponding in pattern with those of a Captain.” The 
epaulettes of Corporals were to be the same material 
but “of the pattern of subalterns” and privates were to 
wear the strap with half fringe. The pattern for the 
Sergeants’ epaulettes was evidently unsatisfactory, for 
three months later the material was changed from yel- 
low worsted to yellow silk, and solid metallic crescents 
of the pattern worn by Ordnance Sergeants were speci- 


fied. 


On February 13, 1850 General Order 2 announced 
the adoption of a new basic uniform with the frock 
coat and, wonder of wonders, the reason for this action 
was explained: “A large number of officers of the Army, 
probably more than half, have applied since the war 
with Mexico, to have a uniform less expensive, less 
difficult to procure and better adapted to campaign and 
other service. Their opinions, reasons and wishes are 
entitled to attention and respect; and it is important that 
the garments and equipment shall protect the persons 
of the wearers, preserve their health and make them 
efficient..." This order specified the pattern of epau- 
lettes which were then in use, but for enlisted men new 
colors to indicate branch of service were adopted: 


Ordnance soldiers — ycllow 

Mounted Rifles — light green 

Artillery — red 

Infantry — white 

Engineers — Not mentioned but since they wore 


yellow before and after this is pre- 
sumed to be the color. 


These epaulettes were destined to be short lived, how- 
ever, for the next year the Uniform Regulations of June, 
1851 prescribed a greatly modified plan for epaulettes 
of both officers and enlisted men. The basic design of 
the officers epaulette remained as before, but the system 
of rank designation below the rank of Colonel which 
had been in use since 1835 on the shoulder strap of the 
undress uniform was adopted: 


Lt. Colonel — Siler Icaf 
Major — No ornament 
Captain — Two silver bars 
Ist Lieutenant — One silver bar 
2nd Lieutenant — No ornament 


The regimental numbers were now placed on a circular 
field of velvet, the color of which corresponded to the 
facings indicating the branch of service as listed below. 
Bullions remained as before. Thus the rank of major, 
who now wore solid gilt epaulettes, could be distin- 
guished from that of 2nd Lieutenant by the size of the 
bullions. Modified patterns were prescribed for the 
epaulettes of the enlisted men, the solid metal crescent, 
a copy of the officers, giving way exclusively to the 
elaborately twisted cable (Plate D, Nos. 2, 3, and 4) 
which had been worn concurrently with the solid metal 
crescent since 1832. There is some doubt as to whether 
the solid crescent was entirely abandoned in practice. 
A specimen in the National Museum shows the solid 
crescent in combination with the ¥% inch fringe of the 
Sergeant Major under the 1851 regulations (Plate D, 
No. 1). Grades were designated by the size of the 
fringe. 


Sergeant Major 
Ordnance Sergeant 
Chief Musician 
Chief Bugler 


fringe 3/16” diameter 





(Plate E, No. 1) 
Enlisted man of the Portland Rifle Corps 1854-1861 


Dimensions 

Length: 7 inches. Width: Strap, 214 inches; Crescent 4% 
inches. 

Fringe: Length 3 inches, diameter ¥ inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Crimson worsted, coarse twill weave with selvedge, foun- 
dation of flat tinned plate and Bristol board, lined with 
crimson cotton cloth. 

Crescent: Forest green worsted cord \% inch in diameter, 
trimmed in the inner side with a crimson worsted cord 
4 inch in diameter, padded beneath with wool. 

Fringe: Double twisted crimson worsted. 

Button: 14 mm Rifleman, inscribed “Horstmann and Sons, 
Phi.” 
Secured to the coat by a flat brass hook beneath the button 

and a strap over the epaulette just inside the crescent. 


(Plate E, No. 2) 

Enlisted man 23rd Regiment, New York Statc 
Militia 1851-1861 

Dimensions 

Length: 7% inches. Width: Strap, 234 inches; Crescent, 514 
inches. 


Fringe: Length 3% inches, diameter 3/32 inch. 
Construction 


Strap: Black covert cloth piped with braided black woolen cord, 
foundation of heavy Bristol board, lined with dark gray 
cotton twill. 

Crescent: Heavy roll of black worsted cord, twisted cord alter- 
nating with braided, the roll % inch indiameter, trimmed 
on both sides with a double twisted white cotton cord 
4 inch in diameter. Crescent field is raised by the 
molded foundation of Bristol board, underside padded with 


wool. 
Fringe: White double twisted cotton. 


Button: 15 mm gilt of the 23rd New York Militia. Inscribed 
on the face “VIGILANTIA N.G.S. N.Y. 23” and on the 


reverse “Devlin and Co.” 
Secured to the coat by a flat brass hook under the button 


and a strap over the epaulette just inside the crescent. 


(Plate E, No. 3) 
Underside of epaulette pictured in Piate D, No. 3. 


(Plate E, No. 4) 
Underside of epaulette pictured in Plate D, No. 1. 
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Sergeant fringe 1/16” diameter 
Corporal 

Private 
“Engineer Soldiers” fringe 3/8” diameter 
Musician 


Branches of the service were again designated by color: 
Artillery — Scarlet 


Infantry — Light or Saxony blue 
Riflemen — Medium or emerald green 
Engineers — Yellow 

Ordnance — Crimson 


The new worsted epaulette for the enlisted man was 
short-lived, however, for by General Order No. 1 dated 
January 20, 1854, they were abolished, and metallic 
scales which had been worn by the Dragoons since 1832 
were made regulation for all branches. The epaulette 
for general, field, and company officers was carried on 
according to the plan of 1851 until 1872 when they 
were abolished for all ranks below that of Brigadier 
General. General Order No. 75 dated September 5, 1866 
prescribed 4 stars for “the General” when that rank 
was revived. General Order No. 86 dated October 20, 
1866 permitted Captains and Lieutenants holding higher 
brevet ranks to wear the epaulette of the brevet rank. 


The epaulette of 1820 combined the basic elements 
of the modern form, only in certain details of construc- 
tion did it differ. The strap consisted of finely woven 
metallic lace edged with a cable embroidered in metallic 
thread, the foundation of the strap was tinned plate 
and Bristol board and buckram to give it body. Linings 
were usually yellow or red silk. The crescent was formed 
of a roll of double twisted flat wire usually identical 
to the outer bullions. This crescent was very often 
garnished with gilt thread embroidery and sequins. The 
bullions were formed of flat gilt wire double twisted 
about a metallic thread core. Bullions which show a 
contrast between alternating twists known as “dead and 
bright” were formed by making the first twist of one 
of the bullion cords about a square form. In this man- 
ner a faceted effect with greater light reflection was ob- 
tained in contrast with the cords wound in a round 
form, which were rather dull. The crescents of the 
epaulette of 1820 were padded underneath with wool, 


and a small crescent shaped “pillow” officially called a 
“pad” served to hold the epaulette up off the shoulder. 
The epaulette was commonly secured to the shoulder by 
a button and a strap over the epaulette just inside the 
crescent (Plate E, No. 4) or with tie strings (Plate F, 


No. 3). 


About 1830 the solid metal crescent made its appear- 
ance, and in the Regulations of 1832 it was prescribed 
as official (Plate A, No. 3). The first of the solid 
crescents were rather narrow. Later, in the early 1840's, 
the crescent was widened in the middle and presented a 
more artistic shape. (Compare Nos. 1 and 2 of Plate 
B.) The 1832 regulations permitted the wearing of 
boxes as well as pads. Plate F, No. 1 illustrates a half 
box about 14% inches deep, while No. 2 of the same 
plate pictures a full box which extended to the ends 
of the bullions and to which they were rigidly secured. 
By 1840 the reinforcing plate of the strap began to 
show molding which gave them a flat arched shape 
and imparted rigidity to the strap. The loss of flexi- 
bility of the strap through molding led to the introduc- 
tion of the epaulette in which the crescent was hinged 
to the strap, allowing it to conform to the contour of 
the shoulder as the old flat strap had done (Plate F, 
No. 4). At the same time the end of the strap was 
shaped to conform to the neckline, and the left and 
right epaulette came into being. The days when an 
office: could wear epaulettes interchangeably were pass- 
ing (Plate B, No. 3). In the 1820's better fasteners 
began to make their appearance. The earliest and sim- 
plest of these consisted of a flat metal hook under the 
button and brass loops on the underside of the strap 
through which tie strings passed (Plate F, Nos. 1 and 
2). A variation of this utilized the hook, but instead 
of the tie strings, a strap in the old style passed over 
the epaulette (Plate E, No. 3). By the late 1830's so- 
called patent fasteners began to be seen. One form 
consisted of an open brass strap which passed through 
loops on the coat shoulder and a spring clip secured to 
the epaulette button (Plate F, No. 5). Another was 
a brass channel which slid over a stud on the coat 
shoulder and a spring mounted hook fastened to the 
button (Plate F, No. 4). Later, when the frock coat 





(Plate F, No. 1) 
Underside of epaulette shown in Plate B, No. 3. 


(Plate F, No. 2) 
Underside of epaulette shown in Picte A, No. 1. 


(Plete F, No. 3) 
Underside of epuulette shown in Plate B, No. 2. 


(Plate F, No. 4) 
Underside of epaulette shown in Plate C, No. 1. 


(Plate F, No. 5) 
Underside of epaulette shown in Plate C, No. 3. 
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was worn as dress, the stud or loop was covered by the 
shoulder strap on undress occasions. At the same time 
the patent fasteners were making their appearance, 
leather linings began to be seen, and although they never 
entirely replaced silk as a lining material, they were 
the most common when the epaulette for field and 
company officers was abolished in 1872. 

In the 1850's the form of the crescent became more 
elaborate through the addition to the outer edge of an 
ornate roll of gilt thread embroidery (Plate C, No. 1). 





About the same time the patcern of the strap lace began 
to change from the broken cord weave to a finer appear- 
ing cord weave with alternating wide and narrow cords, 
the broken cord weave was not entirely replaced, how- 
ever, and it is found occasionally on the latest types 
(Plate C, No. 3). 


Thus by 1850 the epaulette had assumed its modern 
form, and it is difficult to find a difference between 
epaulettes of that period and those produced today. 


THE PLATES 


FIRST TROOP PHILADELPHIA LIGHT HORSE, 1809-1815 


(Plate No. 33) 


The initial uniform of this elite cavalry corps is well 
known, since H. A. Ogden and Charles M. Lefferts have 
illustrated it many times. It was adopted at the time 
of the original organization of the Troop on 17 No- 
vember 1774, and consisted of dark brown coatee faced 
with white, white waistcoat and breeches, and round 
black hat, supposed to have been derived from the dress 
of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, to which many 
of the Troop members then belonged.' William Mer- 
cer’s crude painting of the Battle of Princeton shows 
several troopers in this uniform. The present full dress 
of the Troop, whose modern designation is the 18th 
Reconnaissance Company is also well known—befrogged 
blue jacket, great crested helmet, white breeches and 
high cavalry boots. Information on the uniforms in 
between, however, is much harder to come by. One 
such, therefore, is the subject of this plate. 


There is reason to believe that before the end of the 
Revolution the Troop had altered its white facings to 
red. At least in 1794 it adopted a blue coat faced with 
red and probably a crested helmet. Next, at a meeting 
held 6 September 1809, it adopted the uniform shown 
in the plate. This it retained until 1815 when, on 27 
October, it resolved upon a blue jacket with hussar 
braiding instead of facings. Finally, on 18 February 


lHistory of the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, 1774 
1874, Philadelphia 1875, 1-4. History of the First Troop Phila 
delphia City Cavalry, 1914-1948, Philadelphia 1948, frontis- 
piece. 


i833, the dress the Troop wears today was adopted in 
all its essentials.’ 


In addition to descriptions that appear in the records 
of the Troop there are several graphic sources for the 
1809-1815 uniform. Among the series of water color 
drawings of life in Philadelphia by the Russian artist 
Svinin, there is one showing Volunteer Militia. In the 
background is a mounted figure in a blue coatee with 
red facings, full-crested helmet with leopard skin band, 
and white epaulettes—almost certainly the Troop. Even 
more pertinent is a small woodcut of a trumpeter which 
Colonel John H. Hunter, 2d, an active member of the 
Troop 1923-1940 (and a member of the COMPANY ) 
has identified as appearing in the 3d edition of the 
Troop By-Laws, printed in 1815. This woodcut is re- 
produced on page 189 of the 1948 History. Also repro- 
duced there (on page 5) is an engraving by C. G. Childs, 
dated 1823, showing a trooper in the uniform of 1815 
which we know contained several items found in the 
earlier dress. 

In the background of the plate a trooper holds the 
standard presented to the Troop by Abraham Markoe, 
its captain, in 1775 and still preserved. This standard 
was carried throughout the Revolution and thereafter 
on all important parades until about 1830, when its 
condition led to its being retired from service. The 
canton of thirteen alternate blue and silver stripes is 


2History 1774-1874, 34, 42, 52, 53. 
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believed to be the earliest use of this device to show 
the union of the thirteen colonies. The original bills 
for painting the standard suggest that there were actually 
two flags presented in 1775, and such was the normal 
practice of that day, but on this second standard history 
is silent. At the period of this plate the Troop also 





carried a state standard of bright blue with the national 


eagle supporting the arms of Pennsylvania.* 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


3] bid., 119-124 Frank E. Schermerhorn, American and French 
Flags of the Revolution 1775-1783, Philadelphia, 1948, 38-39. 


2d INFANTRY REGIMENT SERVICE DRESS, 1822-1832 


(Plate No. 34) 


In Army history the year 1821, like the year 1903, was 
one noted for reform. John C. Calhoun was Secretary 
of War at the time, and under his energetic direction, 
radical changes were made in the strength, doctrine, or- 
ganization and even the uniform of the tiny Army. The 
year, too, saw several celebrated regiments disappear 
from the Army lists. 


At this time the military uniform of most armies was 
entering a period of exaggerated style and great dis- 
comfort. In England King George IV (1820-1830) de- 
clared that in military dress a wrinkle was unpardonable 
and coats there were being made so tight that men could 
barely get into them., Everywhere the open collars of 
the Napoleonic era were being tightened and hooked. 
And paradoxically, as a reaction to this stiffness of the 
full dress, most armies were adopting service uniforms 
of much greater simplicity and comfort. From the 
1820's, therefore, dates the general use of field uniforms 
as distinct from dress, particularly in the American 
service. Thereafter dress uniforms were rarely worn 
in battle in this country. 


The regulations of 1821, in leading off this develop- 
ment, authorized waistcoats “of white cotton drilling, 
with sleeves, for parade” and for service “grey kersey 
jackets with sleeves." Wide pantaloons of correspond- 
ing color and material were worn therewith. In 1825 
the regulations were even more generous, officers and 
men being allowed to wear “a chakos (or foraging cap) 
of blue cloth, trimmed with lace corresponding to that 
of the coat” for undress and fatigue. And finally the 
undress frock coat was formally authorized for officers 
in 1829, a mighty step in the direction of comfort.’ 


ILieut.-Colonel John Luard, A History of the Dress of the 
British Soldier, London, 1852, 107, 108. 


2Unless otherwise stated, uniform descriptions are based upon 
the articles on “Uniforms” in the General Regulations for the 


Army for 1821 and 1825. 
JOrder 36, War Dept., 23 May 1829; GO, War Dept., 22 July 
1829. 


A letter from the Commissary General of Purchases 
to the Secretary of War, written 14 June 1820, illus- 
trates the divergence between dress and field uniforms 


even at that date: 


. . . Grey woolen overalls should be exclusively worn 
as a winter dress by all the Troops. They should be 
worn long, set snug, not tight nor yet too loose, but 
so as to admit of being put on and taken off over the 
laced Boots. They should not confine or retard the 
soldier in the slightest degree in his movement. The 
white Kersey pantaloon is at present worn as tight as 
it is possible to make it, can therefore be considered 
only as a parade dress, & is by no means fit for active 


service. ... 4 


The year 1821 brought also to the Regulars the bell- 
crowned leather cap, shown in the print, a modest style 
with only a slight concavity in the center. Its form is 
well indicated in two water color drawings done in 1825, 
among the papers of Major Thomas Stockton in the 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. On this cap 
the ordinary infantryman wore a white pompon while 
men of the two light infantry companies of each regi- 
ment wore pompons of yellow. On bad days (and pos- 
sibly other occasions) the pompon was left off, an oiled 
linen cover being fitted over the cap. No such cover is 
known to have survived, and the model shown is one 
used by the French army of the same period. 


Drummers were authorized guards of “sheep-skin, 
dressed with the wool on;” in full dress they still wore 
scarlet coatees, but in the field it would appear they too 
used grey kersey jackets. All the men now had laced 
bootees extending four inches above the ankle, while 
company officers wore boots under the pantaloons. And, 
finally, this was the brief era of the wings and the chev- 
rons, a somewhat confusing story which must be told 


elsewhere. 


4Com. Gen. of Pur. letter book “H", page 240, in QMG rec- 


ords, National Archives. 
5Article 33, “Colours-Drums,’ General Regulations for the 
Army, 1821. , 





The grey uniforms shown here would in general apply 
to all Regular infantry of the period. Probably the 
jacket was worn the greater part of the time in prefer- 
ence to the blue coatee. A British officer visiting the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard in 1832 remarked about the 


guard he found there (possibly Marines) : 
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“. . . their undress uniform, a shabby-looking French 
gray, gave them any thing but a military appearance; 
their full-dress of dark blue is much neater, nor could 
I ever understand why it was not usually worn.’’6 


Frederick P. Todd. 


6E. T. Coke, A Subaltern’s Furlough . . ., 2 vols., New York, 
1833, I, 47. 


MARYLAND DRAGOONS, CIRCA 1695 


(Plate No. 35) 


The first steps to organize and instruct a militia force 
for the proprietary government of Maryland were taken 
in 1639, five years after its initial settlement, and in 
1661 the provincial Assembly passed a detailed militia 
act. Indian troubles between 1675 and 1681 and the 
revolution of 1692 so increased interest in military 
affairs that by the time of our plate the militia system 
of Maryland was well developed. The county was the 
basis of organization in this period, as is indicated by 
the order in 1694 which authorized a distinctive color 


for each of them., 


The principal reliance for frontier as wel! as internal 
patrol was placed on cavalry, and when a small force 
was sent to the aid of Virginia it consisted entirely of 
mounted men. Several troops, probably of rangers, were 
kept on the permanent establishment for the security of 
frontier plantations during the period of King William's 
War (1689-1697), and a few years later there are refer- 
ences to a special company of governor's guards, presum- 


ably mounted. 


The bulk of the cavalry force was composed of dra- 
goons—militiamen who could furnish their own horses, 
hence the wealthier men of the province, organized into 
county troops. The dragoon troop of the period con- 
sisted of a captain, a lieutenant, a cornet, a quartermaster, 
a clerk, three sergeants, four corporals and forty-five 
troopers. These men were required by law to furnish 
their own arms and equipment, although it is clear from 
11. Thomas Scharf, History of Maryland . . ., 3 vols., Baltimore 
1879, I, 356; Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century, 3 vols., New York 1926-30, II, 378-386; 


William H. Browne and others, editors, Archives of Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1884— , XX, 154. 


invoices of military stores shipped from England that 
the provincial government took steps to procure this 
materiel, at least for the troops in active service. These 
invoices list, besides weapons and accoutrements, svch 


” i 


items as “6 dragoon drums and sticks,” “6 brass trum- 
pets,” dragoon saddles, and a large and a small “union 
flag."? No clothing is mentioned; this was before the 
days of the uniform as such. However, the care with 
which these troops were equipped makes it probable 
that some attempt was made to have them resemble the 
British dragoons, who for at least ten years past had been 


wearing red coats.9 


An invoice of dragoon arms and equipment shipped 
to Maryland in 1695 gives a good indication of the 
weapons that a typical dragoon would carry. The list 
included “carbines with round locks & varnished stocks”, 
“horse pistols, round locks varnished stocks & brass caps”, 
“carbine belts and swivels”, and “cartouch boxes and 
belts”. The term “round lock” referred to a flint lock 
with a convex lock plate and cock as opposed to the 
older flat-filed form. The typical dragoon sword of the 
period was a basket-hilted broadsword. The hilts of 
these swords were normally made of iron or brass in 
a wide variety of designs. The officer, of course, could 
wear what he chose and is consequently shown with a 
lighter and more refined weapon. Swords of both types 
were normally carried on a baldric.* 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Harold L. Peterson. 


2Archives of Maryland, XX, 152, 53, 220, 379, 446, 474. 
3Cecil C. P. Lawson, A History of the Uniforms of the British 
Army, London, 1940, I, 106-126. 


4 Archives of Maryland, X1X, 457. 
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TROY CITIZENS CORPS, 1836-1847 


(Plate No. 36) 


In the MILITARY COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN for 
June 1950 (II, 22) there appeared a sketch of two 
soldiers of the 105th Infantry Regiment during the Sai- 
pan Operation of 1944. Here is shown the unit, or 
rather one of its ancestors, a century earlier. 

The Troy Citizens Corps was organized 23 Septem- 
ber 1835 at a meeting held at the Troy House. A con- 
stitution was drawn up and approved which specified 
in great detail the uniform that was to be worn. This 
uniform, based to a large degree on one used by an 
earlier Troy company called the Trojan Greens, was 
procured in time to be worn by the Corps in the 4th 
of July parade of 1836.' The reason for the traditional 
use of green in Troy is not given, but at all events the 
color did not last longer than the Civil War. In the 
post war period the Corps wore red for full dress. 

Some details of this first dress are of particular in- 
terest. The valise on top of the painted canvas knap- 
sack was of “light colored hair seal skin, with brass 
ends.” The privates wore brass scales, and each coat 
counted 64 brass buttons with “T.C.C.” across a basket 
weave field. This button is shown as No. 628 in David 
F. Johnson's Uniform Buttons (1948). But the most 
unusual feature is the hat. Described as a black leather 
cap “of conical form, with brass front and band,” it 
'Harry Pratt Judson, A History of the Troy Citizens Corps, 
Troy, N. Y., Troy 1884, 7-10. This history, incidentally, con- 


tains colored plates showing various uniforms worn by the 
Corps after the Civil War. 


was a style peculiar to the Volunteer Militia. The Al- 
bany Republican Artillery, a contemporary, has been pic- 
tured in generally the same headdress, and a lithographic 
music cover showing the Scarlet Guard of Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1842 suggests the style was adopted south 
of the Potomac as well. It would be interesting to learn 
of any surviving examples of this cap. 

The Troy Citizens Corps was pictured in the great 
Huddy & Duval series of 1839-1841.2 A colored repro- 
duction is included in Mr. Judson’s history cited above. 
The first uniform lasted until 1847 when, at a meeting 
of the Corps held 5 April, it was decided to obtain a new 
dress.’ This second uniform was quite similar in cut 
and color to the first, only simpler. Captain John S. Van 
Schaick (pronounced “shoik”) is pictured in this new 
dress on a colored music cover dated 1849; he is re- 
ceiving a copy of the “Guadalquiver Quick Step” from 
the leader of the Watervliet Arsenal Cornet Band. 


After most of its members had been commissioned in 
the Union Army during the Civil War, the Corps sus- 
pended operations in 1864. It was reorganized in 1877 
and at that time entered the New York National Guard 
as the 6th Separate Company. Its subsequent history 
has been given in MCGH, Il, 23. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 





2U. S. Military Magazine (September 1839) plate 17. 
3Judson, 29, 30. 


COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


EARLY U. S. INFANTRY CARTRIDGE BOX 


On the following page are a pattern and sketches of an 
early cartridge box. Like the light infantry cartridge 
box illustrated in the last issue of MC&H, it was pur- 
chased at the Boston Antique Shop some ten or twelve 
years ago. Nothing is known of its origin, but its gen- 
eral design and method of manufacture indicate an 
American product possibly of the Revolutionary period, 
certainly not later than 1820. It is bored to hold .69 
caliber cartridges, the standard American musket caliber 
from the middle years of the Revolution until 1855. 


The box is strongly made and has seen hard service. 
The loops for the shoulder belt are made of leather 
a full 4% inch thick and 13%4 inches wide. Even so they 
have been stretched a good deal at the top edge indi- 
cating considerable weight carried for a long period of 
time. The leather of the flap is a good 3/16 of an inch 
thick, and the construction throughout is especialy sout. 


The leather of which the box is made is somewhat 
unusual. The outside surface has the texture of black 
buff leather. If it is buff leather, however, it is not 
the usual kind because the flesh side has remains of a 
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polished surface. At one time the French Army buff 
leather was manufactured by pasting grain leather to 
a board and buffing off the scarf skin on an abrasive 
wheel. It may be that this technique was used here. 
The implement pocket and the strip which forms the 
bottom and ends of the box seem to be grain leather. A 
piece of tan leather has been nailed and glued to the 
back of the wooden block to serve as an additional cover 
for the cartridges. The thin, narrow, irregularly cut 
strap, which can hardly be the original, is made of grain 
leather with the outside surface buffed up and painted, 
apparently with white lead. 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


G. W. P. CUSTIS LETTERS 
ON REVOLUTIONARY WAR UNIFORMS 


“The old Orator, you know, boasts of having Two Re- 
ligions, . . . the Religion of Christianity & the Religion 
of the Revolution.” The statement by George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis in the first of the two letters printed 
below was no exaggeration. Born in 1781, he was 
adopted by George and Martha Washington when his 
father, John Parke Custis, Martha's son by her first mar- 
riage, died of camp fever soon after the close of the 
Yorktown campaign where he had been serving his 
stepfather as a volunteer aide. His boyhood and youth 
were spent at Mount Vernon and Philadelphia, where as 
a member of the First President's family, he met such 
prominent figures of the Revolution as Lafayette, Ham- 
ilton and Henry Lee, and associated intimately with 
many lesser ones, such as Dr. James Craik and Col. Fitz- 
gerald of Alexandria. From them he acquired an in- 
terest in those stirring times which he never lost. The 
interest and affection shown him by the General he 
returned with a love and respect that approached hero- 
worship. 

Custis was a self-taught artist who delighted in paint- 
ing battle scenes with Washington as the central figure. 
For this reason he was always interested in the uni- 
forms, arms and equipment of the Revolution. He 
sought information on these matters from the many 
participants he knew, and he saw and handled many 
of the original objects. 

Because of his unsual knowledge of Washington's 
life and the Revolution, Custis was considered an au- 
thority on ‘these subjects and was often consulted by 
historians and artists seeking authenticity for their works. 
His great limitation was having to rely on memory, rather 


than on documents, though he could hardly have done’ 


otherwise. Despite this drawback he supplied much 
information that would otherwise have been lost. The 
letters given below were in response to inquiries con- 
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cerning Revolutionary War uniforms made by John 
Spear Smith, Baltimore politician and first president of 
the Maryland Historical Society. 

Tested by modern historical knowledge, some of the 
information in these letters is absolutely correct, as for 
instance that concerning the cut of the gaiters and the 
tops of the boots. In some other instances his generaliza- 
tions are too broad, as when he states that the infantry 
wore blue coats with red facings, which was only true 
for some states. Of most interest here, however, is the 
information which can neither be affirmed or disproved, 
the tomahawk finial on the flagstaff of the riflemen being 
a Case in point. 

Murray H. Nelligan 


“Arlington House 
13th Octr. 1848. 
My Dr General— 

Your letter was duly received, & it gives me great 
pleasure to comply with your wishes, in giving you a 
detailed account of the Uniforms of the Revolution.— 

The General Staff— 
Blue & Buff, the antient Whig Colours of England, 
Were adopted by Washington as the uniform of the 
company that he first commanded, in the dawn of our 
troubles with the mother Country. Buff lining to 
coat, Buff undercloaths, black stock, black boots, 
cocked hat with black ribbon cockade, white plumes 
for the General Officers, yellow buttons & Sword 
mountings.— Washington allways wore a white stock 
& never a plume.— 

Artillery. 


Blue coat, red facings, & lining, red waistcoat, white 
breeches, half leg black gaiters, black stock, cocked 
hat, with black cockade plume, red & blue, red upper- 
most,-yellow buttons—the buff, red, or white shalloon 
lining, for parade, otherwise the coat tails appeared 
like ordinary ones. The black cockades were always 
of ribbon. after our alliance with France ii 1778, 
there was a small white cockade, worn in the centre 
of the black, in compliment to our French Allies. 
**e @#e 

... Any information | can give you, you may allways 
most freely command. -The old Orator-you know- 
boasts of having Two Religions, (most people have 
but one & many none) while I have the Religion 
of Christianity & the Religion of the Revolution. 


Failthfully yrs my Dr General. George WP Custis 
“Arlington House 
24th Oct 1848 


My Dr Gencral— 


The gaiters of the American army came up to half 
the leg, & tapered to a point behind, they were of 
black cloth, buttoned at the side, & strapped under 
the shoe— 


The officers of Infantry of the Line, wore cocked 
hats, & straight swords, & red sashes around the 
waist— Field Officers always [wore] black Boots. 
The yellow top boots were ? an officer of 
the French Revolution— Light infantry officers 
caps—red & white plumes. The Beloved Washington 
set a noble and patriotic example to his army, in 
the extreme plainness of his uniform, & equipment. 
His dress, the plain & glorious, old Blue & Buff, had 
no ornament whatever, the epaulets were brilliant, 
but were a present from La Fayette. Buckskin 
breeches, were of very general wear with the mounted 
Officers, not excepting the Chief. The old fashioned 











waistcoats of the military, had long flaps for the 
pockets. The skirts of the coats long, & broad, & 
the coat tails were turned up by the hooks & eyes, 
so as to shew 
Infantry 

Blue coat with red facings, white lining white under 
cloaths, black gaiters, & stock, cap with blue & white 
plume. Light Infantry, short coates, bucks tail in 


caps.— Officers cocked hats, with blue & white 
plume, white buttons. silver sword mountings.— 
Life Guard.— 


Blue with white facings, white under cloaths white 
lining, black gaiters, blue & white plumes Officers 
cocked hats, blue & white plume. Washingtons 
Life Guard, was a Majors command 180 picked 
men, commanded by Gibbs, & Colfax.— crack corps 
of the Army. 

Riflernen. 

Hunting shirt & leggins, picturesque costume of 
the Woodsmen, & the veritable Emblem of the Revo- 
lution —Morgan's Regiment wore in winter Blue & 
white uniforms, hat turned up at the side with 
Bucks tail— Belt, tomahawk & knife.— 

Cavalry 

Lees Legion same as Tarltons Cireen. Ranger 

Green & black, yellow buttons, Buff under claoths. 
Washington Horse.—Blue & red, white under 
cloaths, white buttons & silver mountings.— 


George W. P. Custis 
Genl J S Smith 
PS On the colours of the Rifle corps, were the Toma- 
hawk, instead of a spear.” 


“GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 

REVIEWING TROOPS, 1847” 
One of the most important pictures brought to the 
attention of students of military history by the “Ameri- 
can Processional” exhibit at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington is James Walker's painting shown on the 
opposite page. It is owned by Mrs. Truxtun Beale who 
has graciously authorized its reproduction here. 

The exact time and place of the scene have not been 
established. Walker had been living in Mexico City 
prior to the war and later made his way to Scott's 
army where he served as an interpreter, making sketches 
of what he saw on the side. He remained in Mexico 
through much of the occupation period. The proba- 
bility is that this review took place in late 1847 or 
early 1848, in or near the Mexican capital. 

The painting gives a clear ring of authenticity. The 
immense beards—almost everybody but Scott has one, 
the battered and rakish caps, the unusual amount of de- 
tail not only make it a document of great importance 
but confirm it as the work of a first-hand observer. Even 
if the too-straight line of muskets suggests the Walker 
paintings of a later era, there is ample vigor to spare. 

On the leit is a line of troopers of the 2d Dragoons 
in the dark blue shell jackets with yellow lace, dark 
blue caps with yellow band, and white belts. One of 
them holds a red guidon with the number “2” in yel- 
a flag unmentioned in regulations. Unmaccount- 
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ably, two dragoons have dismounted. In the left fore- 
ground is a major general in a dark blue frock coat and 
trousers, yellow cap band, yellow sash, and yellow stripes 
on his trousers. Behind him a colonel is similiarly 
dressed but without the cap band and with a red sash. 
All officers in the picture wear (as was prescribed in the 
1839 regulations) shoulder straps with a dark blue base. 


On the right a company of infantry is in sky blue 
with white lace, and with red blankets rolled on top 
of black kmapsacks. Most extraordinary is the perfect 
shape of the caps on the two standard bearers while all 
around them the caps of officers and men are battered 
into a dozen forms. The officers have white trouser 
stripes, but the enlisted men’s trousers are plain, even 
those of the sergeants. Standard bearers and officers 
wear red sashes. All sword fittings are of yellow metal. 


Several items are of particular interest. The infantry 
corporal on the left of the front rank wears a dark blue 
or black chevron piped with red indicating, presum- 
ably, five years service including a war; but why black 
and why below the elbow is inexplicable. The regi- 
mental color appears to be light blue, and no details 
can be made out. What is really odd, however, is that 
it is placed to the right of the national color. Both 
colors have two white streamers with yellow tassels. 
Finally, it should be noted that the infantry officers are 
carrying cavalry sabers instead of the regulation model 
of 1840, and the swords worn by the color bearers are of 
no recognizable U. S. model. 

In the center is General Scott himself in a wide hat, 
probably of Mexican origin. His hand is stretched out 
to welcome the other general (who could be John A. 
Quitman, judging by his gray hair and beard), and the 
eyes of all the staff are on the two. The gold embroid- 
ery on Scott's belt, and the decorations of his horse 
furniture are drawn with great care, just as that fastidi- 
ous commander would have desired. Indeed, the paint- 
ing has the appearance of one executed especially for 
him. 


Frederick P. Todd 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY OF CADETS, 
1772-1776 (Plate No. 29) 


Edward Ryan was the first to discern and write in 
about a discrepancy in the text describing Plate No. 29, 
namely that the minutes which were quoted clearly 
called for white facings, waistcoat and breeches, while 
the plate clearly shows buff. We hasten to explain. 

Through some oversight a quotation of a second 
meetings at the Bunch of Grapes, five days later, was 
omitted. Published below, it clears up the inconsistency: 
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At A Special Meeting calld by order of Coll. 
Hancock, & held at the Bunch of Grapes Aprill 27th 
1772— 


PRESENT COLL.” HANCOCK 
COLL.” COFFIN 
MAJ. HUBBARD 


A number of the Compy having signifid a desire 
that the Vote pass'd at the last meeting respecting 
the uniform of the Compy [be altered to white} be 
reconsidered, it was accordingly put to Vote and 
the Majority was for reconsidering said Votre A 
MOTION was then made and seconded that the Uni- 
form to be worn in the Compy should be Scarlet 
turn'd up wth Buff instead of Scarlet and white. A 
very great Majority was for Scarlet and Buff and the 
Company was desired to conform themselves ac- 
cordingly—VOTED that the Waiscoats and Breeches 
be made agreable to the report of the Committee 
except the Color wch must be Buff 


The Editor appreciates having this sin of ommission 
called to his attention and congratulates fellow-member 
Ryan on his keen observation. It’s a pleasure to know 
someone reads this material that thoroughly. 


WAIST BELT FOR SWORD BAYONET, U. S. 
MODEL 1855 


The waist belt illustrated above was designed for the 
use of riflemen issued the model 1855 rifle which took 


SHORT B/iLET JA 








a sword bayonet. Specimens of this model belt are 
by no means rare, and they are still available from 
several firms specializing in Civil War ordnance issue. 


The belt is described in the third edition of the U. S. 
Ordnance Manual, Philadelphia, 1862, pages 228, 229, 
as follows: 

WAIST-BELT FOR SWORD-BAYONET, (shoe-leather, 
dressed on the flesh-side.)—Length 42.5 inches, width 2.4 
inches; | bsl/let .9 inches wide, sewed on the inside at 
each end to hold the clasps in place; 1 pair clasps, 2 parts, 
(brass,) to slide on the belt; 2 /oops, with eyes, (brass,) to 
slide on the belt; frog for sword-bayonet, with 1 bs/let; 
1 brass buckle No. 10, and 1 standing loop. 

A specimen has been observed with no billet on the 
frog and with no evidence that there had ever been 
one. The frog on this belt, moreover, bore the marks 
caused by holding a scabbard with a button in place of 
the brass loop for the frog billet to pass through. The 
branches of the frog on this latter specimen were also 
more nearly equal to both length and width than those 
on the one illustrated. Finally, there is a suggestion that 
some scabbards were issued bearing their own billets, 
thus making one on the frog unnecessary. 


Robert L. Miller 
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GAZETTE 


The charter meeting of the Company of Military Col- 
lectors & Historians was held on January 13, 1951, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. Regis- 
tration began at 9:00 A.M. with 28 subscribers officially 
present. During the course of the day, however, a 
number of others stopped in as time allowed. 


The morning session featured exhibits by members 
and a trip to the New York Historical Society. Many 
pieces of outstanding work in the fields of military 
illustration and model figure groups were shown by 
their creators in addition to some exceptionally inter- 
esting historical objects from members’ collections. The 
New York Historical Society was host to the group at 
11:00 and made available for observation the research 
notes and paintings of such well-known historical artists 
as Harry Ogden, Charles M. Lefferts, and John Ward 
Dunsmore. 


The business meeting began at 2:00 P.M., following 
an excellent luncheon. Colonel Todd called the meeting 
to order and read propitious letters from the Historian, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; the Chief of Mili- 
tary History, U. S. Army; and the Curator, West Point 
Museum. Congratulatory telegrams from members who 
were unable to attend were also read. A set of the min- 
utes of this meeting is appended a= the end of this 


report. 

Following the general meeting, the newly - elected 
Board of Governors convened and appointed the officers 
to serve in 1951. Then the group retired to the Blue 
Room for a social period, dinner, and the evening pro- 
gram. It was durirg this period that the accompanying 
photographs were taken. Not all of the members in 
attendance were able to stay for the dinner, but those 
who were enjoyed a fine meal and an entertaining and 
instructive series of motion pictures, including color 
films taken by Mrs. Brown at the Diamond Jubilee 
and the Coronation of King George VI. A British 
film, “Trooping the Colors” and a French film, “1848” 
completed the evening. 


MINUTES 


Mrs. Brown moved to formally establish an incor- 
porated society, and this motion was seconded by Mr. 
C. Ashton McDonnell. After some discussion this mo- 
tion was passed unanimously. 


Mr. William Michels moved that all individual sub- 
scribers be allowed a three month period from the date 


of the meeting to accept their nominations as charter 
members. This motion was also passed after some dis- 
cussion about the difference between individual and in- 
stitutional subscribers. 

At this time the tentative “Objects” and “By-Laws” 
were gone over point by point. Mr. Harold L. Peter- 
son moved that after a conference with counsel such 
phrases as he deemed necessary to indicate the educa- 
tional purposes of the association should be included 
in the Objects. This motion was passed. 


Mr. James Gregg, Jr., moved that some combina- 
tion of the words “Military Collector & Historian” be 
retained in the new name. After considerable discus- 
sion, including a reading of the poll conducted by mail, 
Mr. Michels moved that our name be the “Company 
of Military Collectors & Historians”. This motion was 
passed. 

The status of Honorary Members was discussed at 
this time, and it was moved and passed that Article I 
of the By-Laws be accepted by adding “Honorary Mem- 
bers shall have no vote.” to Section 4; and by deleting 
all words after “cause” in Section 5. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that Article II 
be passed after the word “active” had been inserted be- 
tween “entire” and “membership” in the first sentence 
in Section 4; and the phrase “Governors present by writ- 
ten proxy being counted for this purpose” deleted in 
Section 5. 

Article II] was accepted after the letter “a” had been 
deleted from Section 1, preceding “Vice President”, and 
the words “one or more” inserted in lieu thereof. Sec- 
tion 3 was changed to conform to this by substicuting 
“a” for “the” Vice President. 

Article IV was accepted after the word “dexter” had 
been changed to “sinister”. 

Article V was accepted after the word “voting” had 
been inserted between “Members” and “conducted”. 

It was moved and seconded that wherever the word 
“Governors” appeared in the Certificate of Incorporation, 
it be changed to “Fellow”. This motion was not passed. 

At that time Colonel Todd, as Chairman of the meet- 
ing, requested each member to stand, introduce himself, 
and say a few words about his interests in things mili- 
tary. 

[t was moved and seconded that the present Board of 
Editors be elected to the new Board of Governors. This 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Ray Riling, Harold Peterson, Anne Brown, Fred Todd, Maria Todd (our honorary member), and Paul Linton. On the 
right, facing camera, Charles McBarron and, back to it, Tom and Prue Parker. In the foreground is a kolbach, one of 
the several table decorations. 


CHARTER MEETING We are pleased that the initial meeting of the Com- 


pany, with all its Sturm und Drang, can be perpetuated 


Some lighter aspects of the affair at the by picture as well as by the written word. Monroe 


Waldorf-Astoria on January 13th Edelstein took these photographs, and a few more, and 


Photographs by Monroe Edelstein for this we thank him. The top shots are of the eve- 


Gray, McBarron, Abels, Jacob and Sola, in the order named. Putnam with early American figures he painted. 











Far side of table: Charles and Mary McBarron, Harry Berry, Frank Hnida, Harry Barker, Joseph Sola, John Wirth, 
Ashton McDonnell, and Bernard Day. Near side: Stanley Jacob, Frank Nihart, Bob Abels, George Gray and John Putnam. 


All toy with an hors d’oeuvre of sea food. 


ning dinner in the Blue Room and show the table from 
two angles. The lower four views cover some of the 
exhibits with the persons responsible posed formally— 
needless to say—in the neighborhood. At lower left 
are military hats and weapons from Bob Abels’ collec- 
tion which decorated the table at dinner; two wate 
colors of tanks by Joseph Sola can be seen, while other 
drawings by George Gray lie on the table. Imme- 
diately in front of the mitre cap are several gunpowder 


Brady and Anne Brown with figures of a larger size. George Gray did the labels for us; Tom Parker, the place cards. 





containers brought by C. Stanley Jacob. In the two cen- 
ter views John Putnam and Richard T. Brady display ex- 
amples of their artistry, the first with American figures 
of conventional size; Brady with five-inch lead soldiers 
of his own construction. Finally, lower right, Anne 
Brown exhibits two carved wooden statuettes by Clement 
Donshea. Characteristically, Tom Parker, who arranged 
these views as well as the entire meeting, omitted a 
photograph of himself. 
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motion was passed unanimously. A formal vote was 
then conducted on twelve otner candidates for the re- 
maining six positions on the Board of Governors. The 
present Board of Governors, and the appointed officers 
of the Company, are listed on the last page of this issue. 

The motion was made and passed that the Secretary 
compile a list of the members showing their names, city, 
and field of major interest; said listings to be distributed 
to all members to facilitate liaison. This listing will not, 
however, include the names of any members who, after 
reading this report, do not desire that their names be 
so included. 

A motion was unanimously passed expressing a word 
of appreciation to Mr. Tom Parker and Captain Paul 
M. Linton for their work in preparing for the meeting. 

The motion was made, seconded, and unanimously 
passed that Maria Todd be made an Honorary Member 
of the Company in view of her outstanding work during 
the formative stage through the present time. 

The motion was made and approved that the meet- 
ing be adjourned, which was done at 4:12 p.m. 

A Board of Governors meeting was held directly after 
the Charter Meeting, at which time the present appoint- 
ments were made. 

Paul M. Linton, Secretary 

The revised Objects and By-Laws will be printed in 
the next issue. 

. . 

Since most of the members of the Company of Mili- 
tary Collectors & Historians are also members of va- 
rious other groups interested in one or more aspects 





of military history, it was felt that MCGH could render 
a service to its readers by printing the dates and places 
of scheduled meetings of these other organizations. To 
inaugurate this new feature, the Editor has been able 
to assemble data for three of the gun collector associa- 
tions of the Middle West. He earnestly solicits similar 
information from other arms collector groups, from the 
miniature figure groups, insignia collectors, button col- 
lectors, and the like. 


Wisconsin Gun Collectors Association 
May 5-6, Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis. 
August 18-19, Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 
Annual meeting in October, date and place not set. 


Illinois Gun Collectors Association 
June 10, Midwest Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
August 5, Midwest Hotel, Chicago, II. 
October 7, Midwest Hotel, Chicago, III. 
December 9, Midwest Hotel, Chicako, IIl. 


Ohio Gun Collectors Association 

June 23-24, Memorial Building, Dayton, O. 

September 22-23, Coliseum, Marion, O. 

December 1-2, Neil House, Columbus, O. 

+ * iB 

Since the first Civil War Roundtable was organized 
in Chicago a number of years ago, the idea has spread 
rapidly. Now there are similar organizations in many 
different cities. The two latest chapters to be formed 
were organized in the last few months in New York 
and Washington. Members of the COMPANY, we 
note, are active in both. 
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The Company of Military Collectors & Historians 
is a non-profit organization dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the study of military history and traditions, 
especially of the United States; and in particular to 
the diffusion of knowledge of the artifacts and pic- 
torial aspects thereof. 

The Military Collector & Historian is published 
quarterly by the Company of Military Collectors & 
Historians and is sent free to all members. Non- 
members are charged a subscription price of $5.00 a 
year. A series of hand-colored prints of American 





military and naval costume is available to subscribers 
and members for $12.50 a year extra. Both plates 
and magazine are published withour profit. 


All inquiries concerning the Company or sub- 
scritions to the plates and magazine should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Capt. Paul M. Linton, Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois. All corre- 
spondence concerning the magazine and plates them- 
selves should be addressed to the editor, Harold L. 
Peterson, 5113 8th Road N., Arlington 5, Virginia. 














